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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Nobody has to tell you why 
you want peace. You see it in 
your child’s eyes and hear it in 
her laughter. 


But just wanting peace won’t 
keep it. You need to back your 
wanting with money. Peace 
costs money. 
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Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money saved 
by individuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 
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Do 






Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun- 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peace 
Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 























HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(injust 8 years, 11 months) 
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The Cover 


In the divided city of Berlin, 
focal point today of the strug- 
gle between two worlds, one of 
the most dramatic demonstra- 
tions of the differences between 
the philosophies of West and 
East is to be found in two un.- 
versities. One is the old Univer- 
sity of Berlin—now, by accident 
of geography, under the domi- 
nation of Communists—and the 
other is the new Free Univer 
sity of Berlin, founded little 
More than ten years ago in the 
Western part of the city. Begin- 
ning on page 6, we present a 
view of their activities. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library. 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 
(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$5c 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) ... $18.75 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s5o-mile ra- 
dius of New York)... See 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $12.50 for each of the first two 
years. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Fames Mitholland, Fr. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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“MONOLITHIC DEPARTMENTS” 


To THE Eprtor: 

... T have difficulty in making compatible 
your statement [March issue], “‘ An M.A.T. stu- 
dent thus completes the professional educa- 
tion courses ordinarily required for teacher 


“ry 


certification,” with your statement, he 
blame [for low-quality teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools], however, cannot be placed 
entirely upon the teachers colleges. They 
supply only about 20 per cent of all new 
teachers entering the elementary and_sec- 
ondary schools.” 

Are you thus eliminating “the 
teachers colleges” the departments of educa- 
tion of the liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties, public and private? 

I have been under the impression that the 
curriculum for all public schools is set up by 
the monolithic departments of education and 
have always considered them the tightest 


from 


knit autocratic union in our country. . . . 
Tuomas Davis 
Silver Spring, Md. 


AIATIE®POTPHTAI BIOxX AGAIN 


To THE Epirtor: 

The phrase from Aeschylus inscribed on 
Professor Gildersleeve’s tombstone at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, once showed a defect 
graver than the V-shaped upsilon discovered 
by Professors Gemmill and Stocker [“ Editor's 
Notes,” January|-—a gamma standing as the 
fourth letter instead of a pi. I know of no 
document to support my statement of this 
fact nor, as I write, of any other person who 
could surely vouch for it, but my own mem- 
ory of the matter is clear and I have often 
spoken of it during these last thirty or so 
years. 

As an undergraduate student of Greek and 
Latin at the University of Virginia, I had 
attended Gildersleeve’s burial and was eager 
to see what inscription would mark his grave. 
On a chance visit to the cemetery in the late 
winter or early spring of 1924 I found the 
newly-erected monument and tried what I 
could do with the Greek. 

The rare Aeschylean verb might have 
baffled me anyway; misspelled, it was incom- 
prehensible. But I reported what I had found 
to my Greek teacher, the late Robert Hen- 
ning Webb, who promptly recognized the 
literal meaning of the quotation and ex- 
plained the source of the faulty letter. The 
copy given the stonecutter has shown the pi 
in a form older than the familiar one, a form 
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in which the second upright descends only 














































part of the way to the base line, thus approxi 
mating it to a gamma. Professor Webb said 
that he would write to Baltimore and in his 
own turn report the error. Doubtless he did 
write—to Gildersleeve’s successor, Professor 
C. W. E. Miller, as I understood. At any rate 
I soon thereafter found the gamma changed 
into a 7, and even then it was hard to find o 
the stone any trace of the correction. I do no 
recall that the shape of the upsilon was noted 
or remarked upon by Professor Webb and me 

If the scholar who prepared the Greek 
text for the stonecutter—perhaps Professor 
Miller himself—used for the pi the form that 
Athens of 
might he not have given the workman an 


was proper to the Aescliylus 


archaic upsilon, too—that is, one in the very 
V-form that the stone actually shows? Sueb 
an upsilon, along with the unequal-legged pi 
appears, for example, in the inscribed text of 
verses that were brought into special promi 
nence, some twenty-five years ago, by the 
present incumbent of Gildersleeve’s chair, Pro 
fessor Oliver—verses carved not long after 
490 B.c. to celebrate the battle at Marathon, 
where Aeschylus had fought, and composed, 
as some have believed, by Aeschylus himself 
BERNARD M. PEEBLES 
The Catholic University 
of America 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR OWN ANTHOLOGY 


To tHE Eprtor: 

You asked for it: references in literature 
to’the Hopkins. There is one that you proba 
bly are familiar with, but I have to get it out 
The book is Miss 
Slagle’s. The name of the author (female), | 


of my system. Susie 
have forgotten. 

The lady locates her time quite definitely 
about 1912. And she has obstetrical students 
making their post-partum calls in Model T's. 
I believe she even uses the term “jalopy.” 

In 1912, no student had a car of any kind, 


at least that we could observe. The term 


“jalopy” is said by Wentworth to have been 


used orally in 1925. Henry Mencken refers to 
this in The American Language, Supplement 
II, mentioning Wentworth’s date, but states 
that the first 
1985. ... 


There is an even worse criticism of this 


printed reference was in 


book. The author obviously is a very, very 
great admirer of the Medical School. “The 
Lord preserve me from my friends; I can 


take care of my enemies.”’ The “moral” at- 





THE EpbItToRS WELCOME LETTERS OF OPINION FROM READERS. CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE JoHNS Hopkins MaGaziNgE, BALtTimMorE 18, MD. 
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Lockheed Missiles and Space Division is engaged 
in all areas of scientific activity — from concept 
to operation —in missile and space technology. 

Important basic research and development 
work is being conducted in such fields as 
advanced systems research; nucleonics; physics; 
chemistry; mathematics; metallurgy; design; test; 
electronics; aerothermodynamics; gas dynamics; 
structures; and astrodynamics. Programs under 
investigation at Lockheed include: man in space; 
space communications; space physics; re-entry; 
ionic and nuclear propulsion; cryogenics; mag- 
netohydrodynamics; oceanography; computer 
development; noise suppression and damage; 
materials and processes; boundary layer control; 
electromagnetic wave propagation and radiation; 
and operations research and analysis. 

The Division is systems manager for such 
major, long-term projects as the Navy Polaris 
FBM; Discoverer Satellite; Army Kingfisher; 
Air Force Q-5 and X-7 and other important 
research and development programs. 

Headquarters for the Division are at Sunny- 


(bottom right) Setting up a diffraction image 
for a research study in infrared optics 


EXPANDING THE FRONTIERS OF SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


vale, California, on the San Francisco Peninsula, 
and research and development facilities are in 
the Stanford Industrial Park in Palo Alto and at 
Van Nuys in the San Fernando Valley. Facilities 
are new and modern and include the latest in 
technical equipment. A 4,000 acre Division- 
owned static test base in the Ben Lomond moun- 
tains near Santa Cruz provides for all phases of 
static field test. In addition, flight test facilities 
are provided at Cape Canaveral, Florida and 
Vandenberg AFB, Santa Maria, California. 

Scientists and engineers of outstanding talent 
and inquiring mind are invited to join us in the 
nation’s most interesting and challenging basic 
research and development programs. 

Write: Research and Development Staff, 
Dept. E-52, 962 W. El Camino Real, Sunnyvale, 
California. U.S. Citizenship required. 


“The organization that contributed most in the 
past year to the advancement of the art of mis- 
siles and astronautics.”” NATIONAL MISSILE INDUS- 
TRY CONFERENCE AWARD 


Lockheed /missues AND SPACE DIVISION 
Weapons Systems Manager for Navy POLARIS FBM; DISCOVERER 
SATELLITE; Army KINGFISHER; Air Force Q-5 and X-7 


SUNNYVALE, PALO ALTO, VAN NUYS. SANTA CRUZ, SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA ¢ CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA * ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO e 


(top left) Transistorizing 
i missile flight control systems by 
> Lockheed scientists has meant significant 
reductions in weight and space requirements 


(top right) Monitoring new air-borne 6” miniaturized | 
TV camera, a Lockheed first in both the 
missile and television fields 


(bottom left) Research 
and Development facilities in the 
Stanford Industrial Park at Palo Alto, 
California, provide the latest in technical equipment 
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Letters 


Continued 


mosphere of the book bears ne more relation to 
the spirit of the student body in or about 1912 
than Howard A. Kelly’s “Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance” bears to the productions of H. L. 
Mencken. . . . The thinking of most of us was 
what Gerald W. Johnson attributes to 
Mencken: optimistic on the surface, but 
really pessimistic. I take this to mean that 
emotionally he was an optimist, but intel- 
lectually he was a pessimistic realist. 

It occurs to me to wonder which came 
first: this attitude at the Medical School or 
Henry Mencken’s. As we know, he was a 
most extravagant, non-critical admirer of the 
School, and may have absorbed his point of 
view from his contacts with the faculty... . 

J. Davis Retcuarp, M.p. 14 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


To THe Eprtor: 

... You will find Johns Hopkins references 
throughout two novels by Augusta Tucker. 
They are Miss Susie Slagle’s and The Man 
Miss Susie Loved. 

Miss Susie, the heroine, operated a board- 
ing house for the medical men of Johns Hop- 
kins. ... 

Lenore F. Lee 
New York, N. Y. 


To tHe Eprtor: 

... From Lester Del Rey, “Nerves,” in 
Famous Science Fiction Stories: ‘You've 
heard that appendectomy patients aren’t con- 
fined now, eh? Well, that’s partly true. Johns 
Hopkins began it quite a while ago.” 

From Robert Robinson, Landscape with 
Dead Dons: |The commissioner of Scotland 
Yard is discussing recent cases of destruction 
of valuable manuscripts, the case in hand re- 
volving about the loss of one Bodleian copy 
of Paradise Lost.| “...Let us consider. . . 
the destruction at Leyden.... Then there 
was the fire—oh, not a big fire, you recollect — 
in the rare manuscript section at Johns 
Hopkins... .” 

Werner J. Fries 
B.S. 48, M.A. '52, PH.D. "53 
Williamsport, Pa 


To tue Eprror: 


_John Buchan: Mountain Meadow, 
page 22: 

“What's he doing? He’s on the Johns Hop- 
kins staff and is making a big name for him- 
self in lung surgery.” 

Mary B. Rowr 


Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprtor: 

...In Rachel Cade, a novel by Charles 
Mercer, the hero, Paul Wilton, M.p., is 
speaking: 





“* Yeah.’ He sipped his drink and looked 


at his cigarette. ‘Well, to give you my story 
on a postcard, I graduated from Johns Hop 
kins and I interned at Bellevue. I took two 
years of resident surgery and then—well, I 
took up an offer of a year at a hospital in 
London... .’”’ 

Paul became an RAF flight surgeon and 
crashed in Africa near the tent of Rachel 
(title girl), wronged her, and retired from the 
Dark Continent to a lush practice on Park 
Avenue. Never gave a cent to the Hopkins 
Roll Call. 

W.E.L 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tHe Eprror: 

On the Jack Paar Show (nsc-tv), Mr. Paar 
showed a picture of himself, his wife, and a 
horse named “ Randy Paar.’ His comment: 

“* There’s a family portrait that ought to 
raise a few eyebrows at Johns Hopkins.”’ 

ARTHUR Z. SILVER 
New York, N. Y. 


To THe Eprtor: 

For your own “Funny Coincidence De 
partment”: 

Cartoon caption in the American Weekly, 
July 20, 1958: “‘ Your uncle made a last min 
ute change in his will, Mrs. Foster. Jolins 
Hopkins gets his money and you get his 
brain.” 

Cartoon caption in the New Yorker, March 
14, 1959: ‘Oh dear! I’m afraid there’s been a 
slipup somewhere. According to the terms of 
this will, Johns Hopkins gets his money and 
you get his brain.” 

Curtis L. Barnes, Jr 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MEANING OF POETRY 


To tHe Eprror: 

...1 keep sane by teaching one prophy 
lactic freshman poetry course (the prophy 
laxis mine, not theirs)—and ‘‘The Meaning 
of Poetry” [January issue] in its austere ac 
curacy is one of the best things I’ve seen yet. 
Notes like this may be a gratuitous pest to 
editors, but I liked the issue too much not to 
let you know how I felt. 

Timotuy Heaty, s.J 
Fordham University 


New York, N. Y. 


To Tue Eprror: 

Ever since reading your recent issue con 
cerned with poetry, I have been unable to 
dispose of a considerable irritation that you 
chose such crazy examples. [The choice of 
poems was the poets’, not ours.—Tue Ep1 
ror.| It was as though each author, with 
tongue in cheek, tried to outdo the other in 
his ingenuity and ability to twist the order 
of words and find bizarre figures of speech 
without completely obscuring the meaning. 
“See, Mom, I can make words flip!” 

I thoroughly agreed with your stated 
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philosophy about the essential value and joy 
in poetry, in the need for reaching straight 
to the core and meaning of life. I must con- 
fess I read very little poetry and the kind 
you illustrated makes me want to read it 
less. There is a mastery of language which I] 
admire very much, but it need not be de- 
based into pure exhibitionism. 
Joun A. V. Davies, M.D. ’24 

Brookline, Mass. 


To tHe Eprror: 

... It [The Meaning of Poetry”’] is one of 
the very finest things of its kind I have ever 
seen. I read the magazine because a col- 
league in my department at Tufts University 
has it. I think that no other university maga- 
zine in the country could or would produce 
such a text and photographic feature as this 
on the poets. All praise and gratitude is due 
Elliott Coleman and Robert Mottar. 

Joun HotMeEs 
Medford, Mass. 


REVISED MEDICAL PROGRAM 


To THE Epttor: 

We have just finished reading “The Re- 
vised Medical Program” in the January issue. 
How far foreign language requirements have 
been whittled down! No Latin, no Greek, and 
but one modern foreign language—and here a 
reading knowledge may suffice! . . . 

RicuarD Kercet, m.p. ’34 
Shiraz Medical Center 
Shiraz, Iran 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


To THE Epitor: 

The [president’s report] issue is something 
of which all ever connected with the Univer- 
sity should be proud. It is a superb repre- 
sentation of the life and thinking, of the plans 
and the hoping, that represent the daily 
undercurrents of a university faculty. It 
indicates the intellectual and spiritual big- 
hess of our universities, as well as the mate- 
rial bigness needed to meet the needs of the 
former. It indicates the practical and na- 
tions! values that can emanate from what 
seems to be only ivory-tower seclusion and 
protection. 

Above all, the introduction to the presi- 
dent’s analysis of the individual schools of 
the University is a masterpiece of description. 
It makes the unity of the parts felt, and 
understood. . . . 

Epona H. Tompkins, M.D. ’34 
Boston, Mass. 


To tHe Eprtor: 
For the cover [president’s report issue]: 
Applause. 
For content: approbation. 
For my eyes: appeal for larger cuts. 
Grorce E. WE Ls, Jr. 
B.A. '47, M.D. ’51 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Douglas diversification affords 
broadened opportunities, com- 
bined with stability and se- 
curity. 

Engineering at Douglas is 
divided into three basic areas 
...-missile and space systems, 
transport aircraft and combat 
aircraft. In these military and 
commercial categories, each 
advancing beyond present fron- 
tiers of achievement, engineers 
and scientists can progress to 
the limit of their capabilities. 

In addition, supervisory and 
executive openings are filled 
from within the company. 
Many of the top executive 
officers at Douglas are engi- 
neers who have moved right up 
to assume wide responsibility. 

We are interested in engi- 
neers with backgrounds in 
other fields as well as avionics, 
aircraft and missiles. 

For further information write 
to Mr. C. C. LaVene, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, California. 
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The two Berlins: Brandenburg Gate in its present state 
(above) and as the scene of anti-communist rioting in 1953 
(left) is the symbolic entrance from East Berlin to the free- 
dom of the West (through the columns above). A short 
distance down Unter den Linden, behind the camera above, 
stands the old University of Berlin, today a mockery of its 
former greatness. Berlin’s educational torch now blazes at 
the Free University, founded in the western sector in 1948. 








©ur Academic Heritage, Wandalized 


No series of articles on our academic heritage, such as the 
one this magazine has been publishing, would be complete 
without a tribute to Berlin. Thence came much of the genius 
in American higher education. But to search for vestiges of 
that genius at the old University of Berlin, today, is to 
search in vain. In lieu of a nostalgic visit, our report this 
month—prepared with the aid of correspondents in Berlin— 
is a report of intellectual vandalism, on the one hand, and 
of defiant action on the other: a report on the two Berlins. 


Che Free 
and the fallen 


Berlin's two universities epitomize the intellectual struggle 
between Last and West. One kills freedom; one treasures it. 


oT FAR beyond the imposing Branden- 
burg Gate on East Berlin’s Unter den 
Linden stands the once famous Fried- 
rich Wilhelm University of Berlin. 
Founded in 1810 by the great Prussian scholar and 
statesman Wilhelm von Humboldt, the university’s 
early history was illuminated by such brilliant men as 
Hegel, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and Alexander von 
Humboldt. Stamped indelibly on its character was the 
influence of Kant, Goethe, and Leibnitz..The founding 
of this university has been called ‘‘an eminently moral 
deed,” for here began academic freedom as the world 
had never before known it, and here began the cul- 
tural regeneration of a shattered Germany, prostrate 
before a triumphant Napoleon. The German states 
had fallen to France and, through the Treaty of Tilsit, 
had lost their great University of Halle. The Friedrich 
Wilhelm University of Berlin was Prussia’s defiant 
answer that “it would strive for a higher intellectual 
culture as a source of power.” 
No longer is the University of Berlin the pride and 
hope of Germany. Today it is adorned with the sym- 


bols and emblems of communism. Its faculty and 
students (if for no other reason than to survive) pay 
homage to the philosophy of the Soviet Union. The 
spirit of freedom and intellectual curiosity which was 
the essence of the university has vanished over the 
past decade with a hissing outrage, leaving behind 
only the stone and mortar of the buildings—a shell of 
falsehood, a symbol of conformity and hypocrisy that 
makes mockery of the university’s 123 years of dig- 
nified scholarship and research. 

But the Communists have discovered as Napoleon 
did that a university is not buildings—that its spirit 
cannot be smothered or shackled. For the greatness 
of the University of Berlin has found its embodiment 
on the other side of the Brandenburg Gate in the Free 
University of Berlin, which is West Germany’s de- 
fiant answer to Communism. 


ITH THE DEFEAT of the Nazis in 1945, the 
badly battered University of Berlin 
ceased to operate. Professors and stu- 
dents, who for twelve years had suf- 
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INGEBORG 


HEINRICH VON DER BECKE 


The Sad Decay, 
Wnter den Linden 


Its World War II bombing rubble swept aside, the old Uni- 
versity of Berlin (Unter den Linden, re-named ‘Humboldt 
University’” by the Communists) has regained much of its 
old appearance. But its spirit is crushed. Professors and 
students, their freedom curbed, have fled in large numbers 
to the West. The students at the left read an election poster, 
preceding a student-council vote in which, as a result of in- 
dignation against communist acts, anti-Red candidates won 
by a margin of nine to one. Authorities ignored the result. 
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fered frustration and humiliation under Hitler, aban- 

doned their crumbling classrooms and _ laboratories 
and awaited hopefully the reopening of the university 
under occupation forces. They were eager to forget 
the war and return to their studies. They were anxious 
to restate the university’s purpose (to develop knowl- 
edge) and its belief in academic freedom. 

At first the Russian authorities gave evidence of 
sharing this eagerness and hope. Faculty and students 
were permitted to return to the rubble, and were told 
that plans were being made for the university’s reopen- 
ing. The Russians named new administrators—all 
Communists—and changed the name of the univer- 
sity, first to Linden University, after the street where 
it is located, then to Humboldt University, after its 
founder (West Germans contemptuously refuse to call 
it Humboldt University). This was not to be the re- 

- opening of an old school, declared the Soviet leaders, 
but the formation of a new one. 

Almost at once it became evident that this “new 
school” would bear no resemblance to the old Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The Russians had no intention of allow- 
ing it to become the institution for higher learning 
that it once was. On the contrary, this was to be a place 


'- for the training of “specialists’’ who would serve the 


advancement of the proletariat. First among the dis- 
turbing changes were those of curriculum. History, 
religion, law, Greek, and Latin became superfluous— 
objects of contempt. Russian became the compulsory 
foreign language. All students were required to study 
and pass examinations in Marx-Lenin philosophy—a 
subject which Communists termed the most pure 
science. In biology, such scholars as Mendel, Correns, 
and Morgan were discredited. Only the physical sci- 
ences—physics, chemistry, medicine, and agriculture— 
received proper attention, and these only because they 
could directly benefit the working population. 

In bookstores where eager students had once browsed 
among the works of all great minds, the shelves had 
been emptied of all that was “reactionary.” The 
schools of German philosophers were not represented, 
except for a slim volume of Hegel’s logic which could 
be favorably interpreted by the Communists. Instead, 
the entire works of Marx, Lenin, Engel, and other 
Soviet writers filled the space. As in the Soviet Union, 
Marxism-Leninism was supreme. Communists ad- 
mitted no field where it is not applicable and recog- 
nized no question which it does not answer—without 
debate, without rebuttal. A communist rector of the 
university once advised his faculty that it must ‘“‘con- 
fide in the socialistic government, in the working class,”’ 
that it “must be certain of the victory of socialism 
in all Germany, for only then can the professor serve 
socialism with his teaching and research and educate 
social scientists.” When one professor ventured that 








the communist part of Germany was backward in 
mathematical research, he was told that he would have 
to recognize more fully the importance of mathematical 
research for socialistic practice. In class he would 
have to show how dialectical materialism could be 
made useful for mathematical research. This same 
thinking was applied to any subject, were it astron- 
omy, history, chemistry. In the communist University 
of Berlin, mathematics was no longer an independent 
science, but became subject to communistic ideolo- 
gies (this in an institution which produced a dozen 
Nobel prizewinners in forty-four years). In the minds 
of those incapable of anything but dialectical thinking © 
was the simple “truth” that all education and all 
research were for one and the same purpose and must 
be included in one philosophy. 

Furthermore, the Communists changed regulations 
and admissions policies to discriminate against the 
sons and daughters of professional people—the bour- 
geoisie. Children of factory workers and farmers were 
given preference and aid, for the universities of so- 
cialism belong to them and not to the “offspring of 
class enemies.” 

“Democratic Centralism’’ was another Soviet re- 
form which ended the traditional self-government of 
German universities. Previously, a senate, composed 
of representatives from each faculty, had been the 
university’s top-ranking policy-making body. Under 
the new reform plan the Communists first “packed” 
the senate, then ruled that the East German Secre- 
tariat for Higher School Affairs could modify or change 
any senate decision. Continued on following page 
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HAKEN BADLY, but still clinging to a naive 
hope, students and faculty protested these 
Soviet innovations. The protesters were 
/ weary and weak, but they were vocal. 
The Communists responded with methods that the 
world has since come to accept as typical. Newly 
formed independent student organizations were dis- 
solved, or their leaders were replaced by ‘‘trustworthy”’ 
communist youth. Student leaders who resisted simply 

disappeared, or were sentenced to prison for twenty 

or twenty-five years. Faculty members resigned, 
despite the fact that those who taught accepted sub- 
jects were paid well and, more important, received 
treasured packages of meat, butter, sugar, cigarettes, 
and other scarce items. Teachers of less favored sub- 
jects were dismissed if they did not conform. Each 
dismissal led to student protest and more dismissals, 
in a sickening circle of persecution which drove refu- 
gees into West Berlin at rates of more than a thousand 

a day. 

As they strengthened their hold on the university, 
communist leaders set up an informer system. Pro- 
fessors who deviated from party-approved lectures or 
students who expressed “dangerous” or “radical” 
ideas in the classroom found themselves summoned 
before the authorities. Any and all student activities 
or meetings that were not held secretly outside of the 
Russian zone (and even some of these) were attended 
by Red informers. (One professor who fled to West 
Berlin reported that each class at the University in 
East Berlin is secretly monitored by one or more mem- 
bers of the communist Free German Youth.) 

The first student to be victimized by the new Soviet 
regime was Gerhard Wradzidlo, a student leader in 
the school of medicine. He was arrested in March, 
1947, for opposing communist influence on the uni- 
versity, and for protesting the adornment of the uni- 
versity buildings with communist emblems. Using 
traditional cloak-and-dagger methods, the Soviet 
authorities lured him into a trap which led to a twenty- 
five-year prison sentence. 

A series of other incidents occurred, and finally, 
during the winter of 1947-48, the Communists silenced 
the student newspaper Colloquium, which had been 
ridiculing some of the Soviet policies. Three student 
editors were dismissed, immediately causing a protest 
among students and faculty. The university senate 
took the case to authorities, demanding that the edi- 
tors be reinstated. They were rebuffed. About that 
time a student council election registered a 90 per cent 
anti-communist majority. When this, too, was ig- 
nored by the authorities, it began to be whispered 
that a new university was needed. A realization was 
setting in that the Communists would never recognize 
academic freedom, or even consider it a matter for dis- 
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ican sector of Berlin to discuss the possibility of another 


cussion. Students began meeting secretly in the Amer- | 





university. They received encouragement from West ? 


German officials, notably Ernst Reuter, mayor of 
Berlin, art historian Edwin Redslob, and U. S. occupa- 


tion Generals Howley and Clay. In June, 1948, the ~ 


decision was made—a new Free University of Berlin) 


would be founded. 


HE SECRETARIAT for the new university was 

set up on the same day that the Berlin 

blockade began. Students and _ refugee 

professors felt a surge 

at the difficulty of their task during a period when it 

was a major operation just to find enough to eat or a 

place to sleep. But the Berlin blockade was a failure, 

and the students continued their work. Classes began 

in December, 1948, when the Free University of Berlin 

consisted of not much more than an old building and 

two telephones—and the spirit of Friedrich Wilhelm 
University of Berlin. 

A skeleton teaching staff was hired. Many of the 

professors were refugees who had left East Berlin. The 





American Army evacuated some quarters to make way 
for the new university, and a large hospital in the 
British sector was designated as the university’s teach- 
ing hospital. (For a report on a new medical school and 
teaching hospital at Free University, see page 24.) 

The new Free University was from its very begin- 
ning different from any other German university. It 
had been created largely out of the enthusiasm of the 
students as a haven for all German youth seeking a 
true education (but particularly for those in East 
Germany), and the students were given considerable 
voice in the administration. Professor Wolfgang O. L. 
Heubner, former dean of the medical faculties of both 
universities of Berlin, cites the relationship between 
students and faculty as one of his most moving experi- 
ences in forty-four years of teaching. Such fraternalism 
was unique in German institutions of higher education. 

Unlike its sister institutions, the Free University is 
independent of the state. It possesses its own governing 
body, the senate, which includes two student repre- 
sentatives elected by the student body, as well as stu- 
dent and professorial representatives from each of the 
university’s faculties. 

In its first days, the operation of Free University was 
crude and makeshift. Old buildings, barracks, and pri- 
vate homes were used for quarters, and classes by can- 
dlelight were common. Contributions from students, 
faculty, and private citizens helped pull the university 
through a year of extreme difficulty. Then, in 1951, the 
Ford Foundation donated $1,434,500 to the Free Uni- 
versity. The sum provided a core of buildings—lecture 

Continued on page 23 
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REINHARD FRIEDRICH 
COURTESY INTER NATIONES 


At the Free Wniversity, 
Defiance and Hope 


In West Berlin, shocked and disillusioned by communist 
acts at Unter den Linden, students and professors founded 
the Free University in 1948. Its libraries and lecture halls, 
in modern buildings financed largely through American 
grants, are packed with students, of whom a surprising 
number commute from the Russian zone. Many others are 
former Russian-zone inhabitants who have relocated in West 
Berlin. The exodus has been so great that Russians and 
East Germans admit it is one of their gravest problems. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE) 


Peculiar to the academic world is the concept that a man should, § 
at times, be freed of his everyday burdens in order to “‘refresh’”’ himself, 
mentally or physically. Professors take leaves of absence 
for a variety of specific reasons: to do research, to study, to work in or visit 
other libraries and laboratories, for reasons of health, | 
or just because a change in intellectual climate is desired. 7 
‘ At most colleges and universities, such a leave | 
is known as the “sabbatical,’’ and, as the name suggests, occurs once every seven years. | 
Johns Hopkins does not have a “sabbatical’”’ program, 
chiefly because of the inflexibility that sometimes characterizes such a policy. 
In the belief that a leave of absence is desirable when a man 
and an opportunity ripen simultaneously, Johns Hopkins grants leave | 
with full or partial pay when it is considered beneficial ] 
to the scholar and to the University. How liberally this prerequisite 
is interpreted is evident in the fact that if only leave periods of six months | 
or longer are considered, leaves of absence totaling about fifty years — 
were taken by members of the Faculty of Philosophy during the past five years. | 
To see how one Johns Hopkins professor is spending ” 


his leave of absence, turn the page. 
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The Temple of Poseidon was a landmark for Grecian ships. 


SCHOLAR IN GREECE 


A Johns Hopkins archaeologist is using his leave of absence to put 


together, systematically, many fragments of classical knowledge 


of Attica in the ancient city of Sunium stand 

the remains of a temple honoring the Greek sea 
god Poseidon. This temple and some exhausted silver 
mines are the chief reminders on the peninsula of a 
civilization which existed some 2,500 years ago and 
which has never been equaled in the cultural progress 
of mankind—the ‘“‘Golden Age of Greece.” 

On leave of absence from Johns Hopkins, the W. H. 
Collins Vickers associate professor of archaeology, John 
H. Young, is presently studying the temple and silver 
mines (and other relics) in hopes of reconstructing the 
pattern of life in this area during the classic era of 
Greek history. Dr. Young is no stranger to Sunium. 
In 1938, after receiving his m.a. from Harvard, he 


\" THE southernmest tip of the Greek peninsula 


spent a year in Greece and began research in the area 
which he is exploring today. Dr. Young’s dissertation 
for the pH.D., which he received at Johns Hopkins in 
1942, dealt with Sunium culture, and he has long 
planned to return to the peninsula to collect more 
data on the economic, social, and cultural life of this 
ancient civilization. 

The historical period in which Dr. Young is concen- 
trating his efforts is by no means unknown. This was 
the stimulating age of Plato, Xenophon, and other 
major Greek writers, and through their works it has 
been possible to establish a general pattern of commu- 
nity life in the larger Greek cities before a series of 
wars, declining birth rate, and depletion of resources 
brought the golden age to a close. Dr. Young’s task, 


| John H. Young, Hopkins archaeologist, inspects a temple column. Tourists’ initials, including Lord Byron’s, deface the stone. 
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SCHOLAR IN GREECE 


Continued 


however, is one of detail. Using the information avail- 
able in literature and previous archaeological and his- 
torical studies, he is attempting to picture the life of a 
particular place (the Sunium area) at a particular 
time (the classical era). 


ECAUSE OF its geographical location and the pre- 
vailing winds around the cape, ancient Sunium 
was a major stopping place for trade ships 
sailing between Greece and Phoenicia. Such ships, 
stopping to take on fresh supplies or to wait for favora-7 
ble winds, brought commerce and culture to Sunium. 
The importance of the Sunium area to the Greek¥ 
world, however, was not in its geographical location as} 
much as in its réle as the provider of silver ore for the 
minting of coins. Just to the north of the city, at Laur-7 
ium, lay rich silver deposits from which the bulk of the 
country’s silver was mined. The mines are still impor-7 
tant—not for silver (which has been mined out), but 
as archaeological sites from which scholars like Dr.4 
Young can piece together the picture of the early com-7 
munity. The cisterns of the Laurium silver mines, 
used to catch rain water as a sluice for separating silver} 
ore from other material, are still intact. Their stones} 
are held together with a hydraulic cement which has 
retained its water-resistant properties for over 2,500 
years, and which scientists have found impossible to 
duplicate, modern technology notwithstanding. As an? 
example of how these old silver mines provide clues to 
the past, Dr. Young explains that just by measuring 
them he is able to estimate the number of people who? 
worked in the area. 
In many ways, Dr. Young typifies the scholar and 
gives meaning to the leave of absence. He has long? 
nourished an interest in a particular phase of man’s% 
history, and now, after almost twenty years, he has 1 
returned to Greece to gather more data in his study. 7 
He may not have completed his research when he 
returns to Johns Hopkins next September, but he will] 
have filled some of the gaps and be closer to his goal. 


Dr. Young estimates the size of 
a cistern once used as a sluice 
to separate silver from lead. 


Before a trip to gather datag 
on a bygone civilization, Dg 


Young traces routes on a map. 9 






























By C. GROVE HAINES 


functioning within a year or two as part of the 
Johns Hopkins University’s Bologna Center for 
graduate studies in international affairs. Its core will 
be a rich library, principally of documentary materials, 
which will enable European scholars to engage in use- 
ful primary research in various fields of American 
studies—particularly those relating to American his- 
tory, political institutions, and economic development. 

In addition, a full program of graduate instruction in 
American studies will be introduced for qualified 
European university graduates. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the Center will also have American graduate students, 
whose special interests lead them to the Continent for 
research in the American field. 

The expansion of the Bologna Center’s program has 
been made possible by a grant of $552,000 from U. S. 
lire funds in Italy, by contributions from Italian in- 
dustrialists, and by the generosity of public-spirited 
citizens and institutions in Bologna, who together have 
pledged more than $150,000 in support. 

Some of the funds will be used for faculty salaries 
and to support fellowships for European students. But 
the greater portion will be needed for the construction 
of a new building that will provide library, office, and 
classroom accommodations for the enlarged Bologna 
Center. The building site, only a few hundred yards 
from the present headquarters of the Center in the 


. EUROPEAN CENTER of American studies will be 
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A New Center 
For Ameriean Studies 
In Europe 


In Bologna, Italy, where the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies has had 

a study center for four years, a new 
Center for American Studies will soon be built. 






















heart of the university section of Bologna, has already 
been acquired, and construction will begin this summer. 
If all goes well, the new quarters should be ready for 
occupancy by the beginning of the second term of the 
1960-1961 academic year. 

Approximately a third of the space in the new build- 
ing will be allocated to the library. One hundred thou- 
sand volumes, together with an extensive collection of 
microfilms and microcards, can be accommodated 
there. Both space limitations and housekeeping costs 
have led to the decision that the library in time will 
consist mainly of filmed reproductions, rather than 
books and documents. Consequently, the library will be 
equipped with a substantial number of stationary and 
portable readers, as well as with photographic facilities 
to reproduce the overflow of regularly published ma- 
terials. Thus, within a short time, the library should 
become one of the finest on the Continent, and certainly 
the best in the field of American studies. 


apathy toward the United States which was man- 

ifest before World War II. There is an eagerness to 
learn more about the United States in order to under- 
stand it better, and there is a growing desire to 
introduce programs of American studies into European 
university curricula and to expand existing ones. The 
Center can help in all of these respects—and, in doing 


[ IS EVIDENT on every side that there is no longer the 
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so, it can contribute concretely to the achievement of 
greater solidarity in the western world. 

There is no substitute for efficient and effective inter- 
changes of students and scholars between countries. 
But not all of those who are interested in American 
affairs can go to the United States for sufficiently long 
periods of study and research. Nor can many of those 
who do go, given the problems of adjustment, profit 
adequately from their brief experience. The new Center 
library, as well as the graduate instructional program, 
will therefore fill a great and growing need: it will make 
possible certain types of original research on the Con- 
tinent, and it will help to prepare the best-qualified and 
most promising young scholars for more profitable 
use of time which they may later spend in the States. 

The instructional program in American studies will 
correspond to the customary master’s degree program, 
with courses in history, economics, government, and 
sociology. From time to time, it will also offer non- 
credit courses in American literature and the fine arts. 

The teaching staff will consist in part of resident 
American professors, in part of Fulbright scholars, and 
in part of European professors. The announcement of 
plans to establish a center of American studies has en- 
couraged a number of distinguished American scholars 
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to indicate their availability for short-term appoint- 
ments. Indeed, one of the best-known students of 
American history was prompted to write that an assign- 
ment to the Center would quickly become the choicest 
assignment in Europe for American scholars. 


HUs FAR the Bologna Center has restricted its 
enrollment to fifty students, half of them Ameri- 
v~anand half European. With the introduction of 

the new program, maximum enrollment will be in- 
creased to seventy, with all or nearly all of the new 
places reserved for qualified European university grad- 
uates. 

At least three years will elapse before the building is 
constructed, the nucleus of a great new library estab- 
lished, and a full instructional program in American 
studies instituted. But, in the meantime, beginnings 
will be made. We have already begun to provide a 
course in American literature in the program of the 
University of Bologna. Next year we may begin a 
lecture series on American nationalism and another on 
American civilization. And, within another twelve 
months, we shall probably have begun to publish out- 
standing Italian university theses in the field of 
American studies. 


The author is professor of diplomatic history and director of the Bologna Center of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity’s School of Advanced International Studies. 
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APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Wituram B. Bean, house staff ’35- 
’°36 (medicine): Vascular Spiders and 
Related Lesions of the Skin (Thomas). 

Ernst FeEtse, professor emeritus of 
German, and Harry Steinhauer, edi- 
tors: German Literature Since Goethe, in 
two volumes (Houghton Mifflin). 

The late Grorce R. GEIGER, PH.D. 
’84 (philosophy), Lu.p. 15, fac. ’06—’07, 
’32-’33: John Dewey in Perspective 
(Oxford, $5.50). 

LAWRENCE S. Kubik, M.p. ’21, fac. 
22-'26, house staff ’21-’23 (psy- 
chiatry): Neurotic Distortion of the 
Creative Process (Kansas, $3). 

Resekan R. LieBMAN, ED.D. ’48, 
and GERTRUDE A. Younc, Bs. ’30, 
M.ED. ’41, G. ’45—’47 (education): The 
Growth — of (Prentice-Hall, 
$4.48). 

CLARENCE D. Lona, professor of 
political economy: The Labor Force 
Under Changing Income and Employ- 
ment (Princeton, $10). 

Harotp R. MANaAKEE, Bs. ’41: 
Indians of Early Maryland (Maryland 
Historical Society, $1.80). 

Victor Nassar, fac. ’39-’47 (pedi- 
atrics), editor: Immunity and Virus In- 
fection (Vanderbilt, $10.50). 

Gavin A. Pitt, vice-president of the 
University and Hospital, with RicHarp 
W. Situ, B.A. 49, staff writer (J. H. 
Fund): The Twenty-Minute Lifetime: A 
Guide for Career Planning (Prentice- 
Hall, hardbound, $2.95; paper, $1.95). 

Haroip W. Stroke, pu.p. ’30 (polit- 
ical science): The American College 
President (Harper and Brothers, $3.50). 

Curistor WEGELIN, PH.D. 47 (Eng- 
lish): The Image of Europe in Henry 
James (Southern Methodist University). 

Harry F. Youna, pu.p. ’53 (history) : 
Maximilian Harden, Censor Germaniae 
(Martinus Nijhoff, $7.05). 


America 


THE ALUMNI 


Joun A. E. Eyster, m.p. ’05, fac. 
05-08, professor emeritus of physiol- 
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ogy at the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School, has been awarded the 
Senior Scientist award for 1958 by the 
Medical Research Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

HERMANN I. SCHLESINGER, fac. ‘06- 
07 (physiological chemistry), has won 
the 1959 Willard Gibbs medal of the 
American Chemical Society’s Chicago 
section for his basic research on hy- 
drides of boron and aluminum, which 
led to efficient methods for producing 
these materials on a large scale. 

ArtHUR L. BLOOMFIELD, B.A. ’07, 
M.D. ’11, fac. 12-26, house staff ’11-’20, 
has been honored by Stanford Univer- 
sity Medical School by the creation of a 
professorship in his name. 

LeonarRD G. RownTREE, fac. ’08- 
716 (medicine), has been honored by 
Phi Beta Pi fraternity by the establish- 
ment of an annual lectureship in his 
name. 

Wituiam L. Estes, gr., M.p. ’09, 
house staff ’09-’10 (medicine), has 
been awarded the honorary doctor of 
laws degree by Moravian College in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Ernest W. GooppasTuRE, M.D. 12, 
fac. ’14—’15, house staff ’13-’15 (pa- 
thology), has retired as scientific di- 
rector of pathology in the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology in Washington. 

SamMuEL Francis Howarp, PH.D. 
12 (chemistry), has been honored by a 
plaque at Norwich University in North- 
field, Vermont, for his thirty-four years 
as head of the department of chemistry 
there. 

Dorsey RICHARDSON, B.A. 715, M.A. 
18, PH.D. ’20 (political science), has 
been chosen to head the One William 
Street Fund, Inc., a new investment 
trust in New York. 

Cuartes P. McCormick, arts 715- 
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718, has been named director of the 
nation-wide Heart Fund campaign. 

JAMES SPENCER Speen, M.D. 716, has 
resigned as head of the department of 
orthopedic surgery at the University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine. He will 
continue as professor in the department 

JAMES B. AMBERSON, III, M.D. 17, has 
been named generai director of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. 

LesuigE B. Houman, M.p. 717, fac. 
20-47, house staff ’17—’22 (psychiatry), 
has received a citation from the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults for his contributions to the 
understanding of cerebral palsy. 

The late James W. SHERRILL, M.D, 
17, has been honored by the presenta- 
tion of his portrait to the Scripps 
Clinic and Research Foundation in 
La Jolla, California. 

Martua M. E ior, m.p. 718. profes- 
sor of maternal and child health at 
Harvard School of Public Health, has 
been awarded an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from the University of 
Massachusetts. 

J. Broapus MITcHELL. PHD. 18 
(political economy), fac. ’19—’39 (polliti- 
cal economy), has been appointed 
Whitney professor of economy at 
Hofstra College in Hempstead, New 
York. 

F. Mitiarp Foarp,: B.A. ’20, has 
retired after teaching at Baltimore City 
College for thirty-eight years. 

Winturop M. PuHEeEtps, m.p. 20, 
house staff ‘’20- 21 (medicine), medical 
director of the Children’s Rehabilita- 
tion Institute in Reisterstown, Mary- 
land, has been cited for outstanding 
contributions in the field of cerebral 
palsy by the National Easter Seal 


Society. 














Tivcy J. Putnam, fac. ’20-’21, 
house staff ’20-’21 (pathology), has re- 
ceive:| the Distinguished Achievement 
Award from Modern Medicine maga- 
zine ‘or his neurologic research. 

Marcaret T. Ross, m.p. ’20, has 
been appointed director of the division 
of community services of the West 
Virginia State Department of Mental 
Health. 

KATHARINE Doss, M.D. ’2i, house 
staff °21-’23, fac. ’22~-’23 (pediatrics), 
has received the Elizabeth Blackwell 
award. The award is made annually to 
women physicians for outstanding con- 
tributions to medicine. 

Epwarp A. KitLowskt1, M.D. ’21, fae. 
’26-'45, has received the 1958 Physi- 
cian’s Award, given by the Governor’s 
committee to promote employment of 
the physically handicapped in Maryland. 

FRANK Downey, B.s. ’22 (chemistry), 
has retired as superintendent of the 
Hayden (Ariz.) plant of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company after 
thirty-four years of service. 

CuEsTER Scott KEEFER, M.D. ’22, 
fac. ’23-’26 (medicine), house staff ’22- 
’26 (medicine), has been honored by the 
University of Buffalo with a citation for 
his contributions to medical education. 

James W. Swaine, McCoy ’22-’23, 
’27-’34, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the general chemical division 
of the Allied Chemical Corporation. 

Davip T. Smiru, M.p. ’22, house staff 
’22-’23 (pediatrics), has 
chairman of the department of micro- 
biology at Duke University School of 


resigned as 
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Medicine in order to devote more time 
to teaching and research. He will retain 
his full professorship and continue as an 
active teacher. 

Artuur H. SENNER, B.E. ’23, G. ’40 
‘$1 (mechanical engineering), has re- 
tired from the Naval Engineering 
Experiment Station in Annapolis. 

Louise KELLEY, G. ’25-’26 (chem- 
istry), professor and chairman of the 
department of chemistry at Goucher 
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College, has retired after thirty-nine 
years on the faculty. 

Ro.tanp Brown, pu.p. ’26 (geology), 
has retired from the U. S. Geological 
Survey after thirty years of service. 

KENNETH H. SLAGLE, B.S. ’26, PH.D. 
29 (chemistry), has been appointed 
chairman of chemistry and chemical 
engineering at Tri-State College in 
Angola, Indiana. 

Arata TErRAO, fac. ’26-’27 (biologi- 
cal research, hygiene), has retired from 
the University of Miyazaki, Japan. 

Joun A. Larson, fac. ’27-’29, house 
staff ’27-’29 (psychiatry), has joined 
the staff of Montana State Hospital in 
Warm Springs. 

Martian WILKINS Ropgs, M.p. ’31, 
house staff ’31-’32 (medicine), has re- 
ceived the Elizabeth Blackwell award 
for her contributions to medicine. 

Maurice L. Hvaains, Johnston 
scholar ’32—’34 (chemistry), fac. ’33-’36 
(chemistry), has become manager of 


’ 


the physical and inorganic chemistry 
section of the Stanford Research In- 
stitute. 
Wituiam B. 
(medicine), 
the board of regents of the National 
Library of Medicine in Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Bean has also been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine 
in London. 
J. RaymMonp Curtis, B.E. °35, has 
been appointed director of the opera- 


BEAN, house staff ’35 


has been appointed to 


tions research division of the Scott 
Paper Company. 


ALBERT D. Hutzer, gr., B.A. 37, 
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Medicine Al Lye ‘lide 


has been elected chairman of the Re- 


tail Research Institute by the National 
Retail Merchants Association. 

KARL SHAPIRO, arts ’37-’39, fac. 747 
50 (English), has been elected to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Doucias Hawkes, M.D. ’40, has 
been elected president of the Southern 
Neurosurgical Society. 

Tuomas W. SmiTtH, B.E. 741, has 

opened an office as a consulting me- 
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chanical engineer in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Joon H. KritiouGH, pup. 42 
(zoology), has been appointed associate 
professor of medicine at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia. 

Rospert M. MILton, M.A. °43, PH.D. 
44 (chemistry), has been promoted to 
assistant director of research at the 
Linde Company Tonawanda, New 
York. 

ABRAHAM Horwitz, M.P.H. 744, as- 
sistant director of the National Health 
Service of Chile, has been 
director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 

Myron Simpson, sc.p. 744 (hy- 
giene), has been appointed visiting 
biology at Gettysburg 


elected 


professor of 
College. 

Neit R. Bartuertt, fac. ’46-’48 
(psychology), has resigned his position 
as professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges to become 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ments of psychology and philosophy 
at the University of Arizona. 

Cartos L. GONzALEZ, M.P.H. 747, 
DR. P.H. 748, minister of health of 
Venezuela, has returned to his former 
position as assistant director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau after 
serving as principal senator for his na- 
tive state of Tachira, Venezuela. 

LAuRENCE H. Kyte, hospital staff 
47-53, has been appointed chairman 
of prey medicine at 
Georgetown University School of Medi- 


department of 


cine, 

Parker J. McMiuin, fac. ’47-’58 
(public health administration), has re- 
tired after twenty-five y 
intendent of the Baltimore City Hospi- 


years as super- 


tals. 
Matruew I. 
(archaeology), has been 


WIENCKE, PH.D. 747 
appointed 
visiting assistant professor in the de- 
partment of classical languages and 
archaeology at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

RicoMonp K. ANDERSON, 
48, has been awarded the honorary 


M.P.H. 


degree of doctor of science from Cor- 
nell College in Iowa. 

JAMES H. Porter, DR. OF ENG. 748, 
fac. ’40-’49 
awarded the honorary degree of master 


(engineering), has been 


of engineering by Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

JosEPpH V. RiIpGELy, M.A. ’48, PH.D. 
‘56 (English), has been appointed 
assistant professor of English in the 
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graduate school of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Exuiotr LioneEL WEITZMAN, B.A. 
48, fac. ’53-’57, staff ’51-’58 (medi- 
cine), has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychiatry at Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine. 

Junius G. Huss, M.Ep. 49, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of Get- 
tysburg College. 

Harotp W. STEPHENS, G. °49-’50 
(mathematics), has been appointed 
professor of mathematics at Newark 
State College. 

GEoRGE M. GILLET, I, B.A. ’50, 
staff °50-’51 (magazine), has _ been 
appointed assistant director of adver- 
tising for Mutual of New York. 

Harvey H. Weiss, fae. 
(public health), has been re-elected 
secretary of the Maryland Blue Cross. 

LeRoy E. Bates, hygiene ’51-’52, 
Hospital staff ’52~’55, has been named 
director of Union Memorial Hospital in 
Baltimore. 

Cuien Liv, hygiene ’51-’52, fellow 
49-50 (medicine), Eugene and Agnes 
Meyer fellow ’50—’51 (medicine), fac. 
51-52, staff ’49-’52 (medicine), has 
been appointed associate professor of 


"50-57 


pediatrics at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. 

ME -ecio S. Macno, m.a. 751, PH.D. 
58 (physics), has been promoted to 
associate professor of physics at the 
University of the Philippines. 

Jackson I. Cope, pu.p. ’52 (Eng- 
lish), Bissing Fellow ’54—’55 (English), 
has been appointed associate professor 
of English at Rice Institute. 

GeEorGE J. ZEBIAN, JR., M.A. 752 
(elassies), G. ’52-’54, ’56-’58 (classics), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of languages at Montclair (N.J.) 
State Teachers College. 

STANLEY N. Faro, B.A. ’53, has been 
appointed assistant chief of the Epi- 
demic Intelligence Service of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Roserto P. Lopez-Lanzi, M.P.H. 
53, has been appointed senior malaria 
adviser for the World Health Organiza- 
tion at Mid-Java Province with head- 
quarters at Semarang, Indonesia. 

Joun L. Butier, M.p. ’56, has been 
appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Oregon 
Medical School. 

Hersert A. Kuscuer, B.A. 756, 
has been awarded the 1958 Ryder 
Award for outstanding achievement in 
advertising. Mr. Kuscher is connected 
with the Lampert Agency in New 


York. 
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Witrorp N. Pau, m.a. 56 (phi- 
losophy), has been appointed professor 
of philosophy at Bethany Lutheran 
College in Lindsborg, Kansas. 

Rospert Epwarp KAng, PH.D. 57 
(biology), has been appointed assistant 
professor of biochemistry at Brandeis 
University. 

BERNARD Okun, PH.D. ’57 (political 
economy), has been appointed assistant 


6 
‘ 


professor of economics at Princeton 
University. 

Cuar.es B. ReEmMeEr, PH.D. ’57 (bio- 
chemistry), fellow °57-’58 (surgery), 
has joined Eli Lilly and Company to 
establish a new electron microscope 
laboratory. 

EpGar P. Gwynn, JR., PH.D. °58 
(biology), has been promoted to chair- 
man of the department of biology at 
Washington College in Chestertown, 
Maryland. 


DEATHS 


Georaia Marquis Nevins, graduate 
nurse 91; on October 10, 1957. She was 
a resident of Evanston, Illinois. 

Wittiam Howe Toiman, pu.p. ’91 
(history); on June 16, 1958. He was 
director of International Associates and 
was living in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Ropert Lawson PErRce, arts ’92- 
93, 94-95; on July 9, 1958. He was a 
retired president of the Farmers Bank 
in Wytheville, Virginia. 

Rosert Naytor WHITEFOoRD, G. '92 
’93 (English); on January 6, 1959. He 
was professor English 
literature at the University of Toledo. 

Wituiam ALBERT NITZE, B.A. ’94, 
pu.p. 99 (French); on July 5, 1957. He 
was an outstanding scholar in medieval 
French literature, recently elected to 
France’s Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. He also was a member of 
the French Legion of Honor. 

JosEPpH MULLEN, B.E. 95; on March 
19, 1957, He was a director of Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Company and the Clin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 

Hore Per-Lee (Mrs. Mason Camp- 
BELL) STRYKER, graduate nurse ’95; on 
January 30, 1958. She was a resident of 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 

BENJAMIN WILLIAM ARNOLD, JR., 
PH.D. ’96 (economy), fellow ’98-’00; on 
October 28, 1958. He was _ professor 
emeritus of history at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 

Matcotm Westcorr HILL, sr., B.E. 
96; on January 21, 1959. He was a re- 
tired engineer and archaeologist. 

JouHn McLaren McBrype, pu.p. 


emeritus of 


THE 








’97 (English); on November 22, 19356, 
He was professor emeritus of English 
at Tulane University 

Henry Cray McComas, B.A. ‘97, 
fac. ’28-’37 (psychology); on December 
15, 1958. He was president of the 
McComas Coal Company in Baltimore. 

SoLomMon Powers SmitTu, arts ’97- 
98; on September 19, 1958. He was 
living in Baltimore. 

Joun A. Kats, B.A. 99; on February 
19, 1959. He was living in Milburn, 
New Jersey. 

DanrEL Esten Mot ey, pu.v. 99 
(history); on March 12, 1957. He was 
president of the Washington Christian 
College in Washington, D. C. 

FREDERICK HAvEN Pratt, medicine 
99-00; on July 11, 1958. He was pro- 
fessor emeritus of physiology at Boston 
University School of Medicine. 

Harrison Witson Vickers, Jr. 
a. ’99-’00 (chemistry); on July 30, 
1958. He was living in Chestertown, 
Maryland. 

ERNEST Sacus, M.D. ’04; on Decem- 
ber 2, 1958. Dr. Sachs was _ professor 
emeritus of clinical neurological surgery 
at Washington University. 

Estuer FE. Spicer, graduate nurse 
04; on August 7, 1958. She was living in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rosert MatrHews LArRIMORE, arts 
706-09; on April 14, 1957. He was a 
manufacturers agent of the Armco Steel 
Corporation in Baltimore. 

Witiram LEonARD SroussaT, B.A. 
06; on June 15, 1958. He was a civilian 
employed in the commercial warehouse 
office of the Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter’s Depot, U.S. War Department. 

Witiram Reep Veazey, PH.D. ’07 
(chemistry); on December 20, 1958. 
Dr. Veazey was a retired director of 
the Dow Chemical Company. 

ErRNEstT BaLtpwin MILLER, G. '08 
709 (chemistry); on October 29, 1958. 
He was vice-president and member of 
the board of directors of the Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Company in Houston, 
Texas. 

Harry Puitie SHUGERMAN, M.D. 08; 
on March 11, 1958. He was living in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

JoHNnN Broapus Watson, fac. ’08- 
20 (experimental and comparative 
psychology); on September 25, 1958. 
Dr. Watson was a noted authority on 
child behaviorism. He 
books on behaviorism and edited sev- 
eral journals. 

GEORGE F. Onton, B.A. 09; on 


wrote many 


February 27, 1959. He was a lawyer in 


Baltimore. 
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The Free and 
the Fallen 
Continued from page 10 


hall, a library, seminar rooms, an audi- 
torium, and student recreation and din- 
ing falls. Last year the Ford Foundation 
gave another million. The United States 
government has also helped, recently 
contributing two million dollars to 
build a student village. 

In the past ten years the student 
body at the Free University has in- 
creased from 2,100 to eleven thousand, 
one quarter of whom are women. Some 
three thousand of the students are 
from communist East Germany, as is a 
large proportion of the faculty. (The 
refugee students are given financial 
aid by the state and the university.) 
The Free University of Berlin has a 
library of well over 120,000 volumes 
and forty thousand dissertations. There 
are six faculties: medicine, veterinary 
medicine, law, economics and the 
social sciences, arts and mathematics, 
and the natural sciences. It provides 
evening courses for people who hold 
full-time jobs. Also, the Free Univer- 
sity has had a staff exchange system 
with Columbia and Stanford Univer- 
sities, and a student exchange system 
with several other American and foreign 
universities. 


a SHARP CONTRAST to the progress 
at the Free University and its develop- 
ment of knowledge and individuals is 
the situation at the communist univer- 
sity in East Berlin, where some ten 
thousand students are being indoctri- 


nated in historical and dialectical 
materialism. In East Berlin there has 
been a constant unrest among the 
students, which has culminated at such 
times as during the riots of 1953 and 
the Hungarian revolution. Again and 
again communist leaders have purged 
students and professors who will not 
be crammed into the molds of Marxism 
and mediocrity. These are the “dis- 
loyal.”’ 

The meaning of disloyalty fluctuates 
with the party line. In the winter of 
1956, a young professor of Marxist 
Wolfgang Harich, was 
arrested for “organizing a group hostile 
to the Communist Party.” Professor 
Harich, if his record and background 
are significant, had served the party 
with zeal. The following summer, in 
July, 1957, East Berlin communist 


philosophy, 


leaders attacked Professor Jurgen Kuc- 
zynski, director of the University’s 
Institute for Economic Science and 
one of East Germany’s leading econo- 
mists, for a thesis entitled, “Let the 
Flowers Bloom Each According to Its 
Nature” (a direct steal from Mao 
Tse-tung). Said the party chieftains: 
“The thesis covers up the need for a 
class fight in East German schools and 
universities,” 

Despite the stranglehold which com- 
munism has on the university in East 
Berlin and despite the ruthlessness 
with which deviation is met, some 


students protesting the 
totalitarian methods. The university’s 
veterinary and medical schools have 
been notorious for their defiance. In 
May, 1957, 120 veterinary students 
boycotted their classes in protest of 
the -ouster of their dean, Guenther 
Schiitzler, who fled for his safety to 
West Berlin. Among a group of students 
who also hurried from East Berlin as a 
result of the strike was the son of Dean 


persist in 


Schiitzler’s associate, Professor Guen- 
ther Bergmann. Because his son’s 
escape had thrown suspicion on him, 
Bergmann was charged by officials 
with sympathizing with the striking 
students. He had no choice but to 
follow his son and Schiitzler into West 
Berlin. One refugee professor recently 
reported that about two hundred East 
German university students are in 
prison on political charges at any one 
time. 


 —_ of the constant pressure on 
the students, and because of the dis- 
crimination against the ‘bourgeois’ 
youth, a great number of young men and 
women join the constant stream of 
refugees to West Berlin. Between 1952 
and 1957, some twenty-four thousand 
students left East Germany. They 
lacked the proper enthusiasm for 
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“building socialism.”” And the per- 
centage of students in the total number 
of refugees has been steadily increasing. 

To halt the flow of people out of the 
Soviet zone, East German authorities 
have slapped stiff travel restrictions on 
students (and even on workers). Last 
October, some students were sentenced 
to fifteen years in prison on charges of 
trying to promote reunification—by 
clandestinely entering and _ leaving 
West Berlin. Students need explicit 
permission to leave the Soviet zone. 
Also, last October, all students were 
ordered to pledge themselves at the 
disposal of the government for a period 
of three years after leaving school. 
The pledge began: “My education is 
made possible by our workers’ and 
peasants’ state. I, therefore, assume the 
obligation to support the policy of the 
German Democratic Government at 
all times and to pursue the studies of 
dialectical and historical materialism 
which at the end of my studies will be 
used to further socialist construction.” 

Tantamount to an admission by the 
Communists of their failure to com- 
pletely brainwash East German youth 
was the conference of East German 
educators held last year. Over nine 
hundred students and professors were 
summoned to East Berlin in a new 
drive to stamp out student unrest and 
crack down on anyone dissenting from 
the communist line. The meeting was 
“devoted to the problems of colleges 
and technical schools’ which enroll 
some 100,000 East German young 
people. Professor Robert Naumann, 
who at last headcount was deputy 
director of the Institute for Social 
Science at the University of East 
Berlin, told the conference that (1) 
students still resist having to learn 
Russian; (2) the “bourgeois’”’ idea still 
persists that students should be ad- 
mitted on the basis of talent and mental 
aptitude; and (3) several professors 
still have peculiar ideas; e.g., ‘“Capi- 
talist pride of property in production 
means was not gained by means of 
robbery.” 

From the conference came _ three 
recommendations to solve the problems. 
First, all should — study 
Marxism-Leninism. action 
should be taken against professors who 
have fled to West Berlin (withdrawal of 
academic degrees). And third, party 
members should be recruited from 
among the students. The unannounced 
special feature of the meeting was the 
confession by Professor Fritz Behrens, 
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A TEACHING HOSPITAL 


FOR BERLIN 


Sx ITS INCEPTION in 1948, the 
Free University of Berlin has 
known extraordinary success. Grants 
from private and public sources have 
enabled the university to increase its 
facilities and the number of students 
it can enroll. 

One of the most recent develop- 
ments at the university is the deci- 
sion to build a new medical school, 
complete with teaching hospital. Dr. 
Russell A. Nelson, director of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, has been 
named by the Benjamin Franklin 
Foundation as the American medical 
consultant on the project. He made 
two trips to Berlin last fall. The 
Benjamin Franklin Foundation is a 
German organization with American 
and German members, which is work- 
ing to provide some much-needed 
facilities in West Germany. And as 
Dr. Nelson points out, the need for 
hospitals in West Berlin is acute. 

“One third of the hospitals there 
were bombed out,’’ he explains, ‘‘and 
they’ve only been patched up.” 


Ete PLAN, as originally conceived, 
was simply to erect a new hos- 
pital. After considerable discussion, 
however, the committee decided to 
build the new medical school, which 
would include the teaching hospital. 
The first phase of the program (pro- 
viding half the facilities 
eventually to be built) is expected to 
cost about $15 million, with the U. S. 
State Department contributing one 
third of the money and the other two 
thirds being raised by the Germans. 


about 


The new medical teaching center, 
Dr. Nelson says, will be based on the 
American system and therefore will 
be quite different from that which is 
traditional in Germany. The center 
will be all under one roof, figuratively 
speaking, with the various depart- 
ments working closely together. (Tra- 
ditionally, the Germans isolate each 
department, and there is virtually no 
contact between them.) 





ALAN J. BEARDEN 


Dp NELSON HOPES that the new 
medical school and _ teaching 
hospital will stimulate research in 
the departments of the 
school. (Research has long been es- 
tablished in the basic departments.) 
He also hopes and recommends that 


clinical 


the number of students be limited, 
since German medical schools have 
four to eight times as many students, 
on the average, than American medi- 
cal schools. ‘‘We are striving to build 
an organization to bring students 
young faculty 
gether at the bedside of the patient, 


and members to- 
where the student will learn through 
participation in the patient’s hour- 
to-hour Dr. Nelson 
“What they need is less lecture hall, 
more ward rounds. We hope to break 


care,” says. 


down, somewhat, the austere for- 
mality of the German methods.” 
Dr. Nelson will make future trips 
to Berlin as the center progresses. 
“The Free University is an impres- 
sive institution,’ he remarks. ‘It is 
certainly one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the rebirth of West Ger- 
many, and it is a great attraction to 
young people in the East zone. We 
hope _ this will 
the Free University a running start 
in medical education in Germany.” 


new center give 
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former chief of the East German Central 
Cifice of Statistics, that he had been 
wrong in calling for a lessening of 
and increased 


bureaucratic controls 


latitude for individual initiative. 


Ba. THE FACT that a great num- 


of East 


have 


ber German students and 


resisted communist 
the 
Refugees in 
the 
known nothing but communist 


professors 
situation is not 
West Berlin 


which has 


indoctrination, 
promising. 
fear for generation 
rule. 
The Communist Party has focused its 
this group, 
assure that when it becomes ready for 


attention on partly to 
the university it will conform. In one 
brief period, 150 physicists (normally 
well treated by the Communists) fled 
to West Germany because they feared 
for their children who were undergoing 
rigid indoctrination. Just nine months 
ago, Dr. Josef Himmel, 
tor of Jena University, left his post 
of Schiller 
escape to West Berlin. He had found 


former rec- 


as_ rector University to 
“unbearable” the communist demands 
“to convert East German universities 
into political institutions.” He reported 
that although large numbers of faculty 
and students are only pretending to be 
Communists, they are “fighting a long, 
battle to retain intellectual 
Said Dr. Hamel, “‘Socializa- 
tion of the student body is already far 


losing 
freedom.” 


advanced.” 

The establishment and subsequent 
success of the Free University of Berlin 
have done much to maintain the free 
intellectual spirit of Germany. But even 


this does not lessen the pain that 
Germans feel as they gaze at the 


Brandenburg Gate, knowing what has 
become of what was once the pride of 
their educational system. At best, the 
Free University can offer salvation and 
academic freedom to those who are 
fortunate enough to reach its doors. 
And it can stand as a symbol of protest 
against the ruthless repression of free 
thought by the Communists. But it 
‘an do little else to help the 100,000 
students of East Germany. Their hope 
seems to lie only in a reunited Germany 
that is free to regain and renew its 


intellectual heritage.—r.w. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


THROUGH JUNE 30 


FROM APRIL 25 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


HomecomMING WEEKEND—ENGINEERS’ DIN- 
ner in Levering Hall at 6 p.m. on Friday, 
May 8. On Saturday, May 9: buffet lunch- 
eon in the gymnasium at 11:45 a.m.; 
lacrosse game at 2:30 p.m. (Johns Hopkins 
vs. Navy); reunion class dinners at 6 p.m. 

Rott Catt Kick-Orr Dinner—The Kick- 
Off Dinner for the annual Roll Call will be 
held in the Alumni Memorial Residences 
dining room on Wednesday, June 3, at 
6 p.m. 

AmertcaN Mepicat Assocration—A Hop- 
kins Hour will be held during the annual 
meeting at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic 
City on Wednesday, June 10, from 5 to 7 
p.m. 


SPRING SPORTS 
NotE—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the present university 
year may obtain a card without charge by 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the Department of Physical Education, 

the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 

Maryland. Alumni of the University should 

address their requests for admission cards to 

the Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Basespatt—Johns Hopkins vs. sWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, April 25 (Homewood at 2:30 
p-m.); WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednes- 
day, April 29 (away); WASHINGTON on 
Saturday, May 2 (away); CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY on Tuesday, May 5 (Homewood 
at 3 p.m.); LoyoLta on Thursday, May 7 
(away); WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, 
May 9 (Homewood at 12 noon); DICKIN- 
SON on Tuesday, May 12 (Homewood at 3 
p.m.). 

Lacrosse—Johns Hopkins vs. RUTGERS on 
Saturday, April 25 (away); RENSSELAER 
on Saturday, May 2 (away); Navy on 
Saturday, May 9 (Homewood at 2:30 
P.m.); MARYLAND on Saturday, May 16 
(away); MT. WASHINGTON on Saturday, 
May 23 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.). 

Track—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYSBURG on 
Saturday, April 25 (away); DELAWARE on 
Tuesday, April 28 (away); DICKINSON on 
Saturday, May 2 (Homewood at 2:30 
p.m.); LOYOLA on Saturday, May 9 (Home- 
wood at 11:30 a.m.); MASON-DIXON 
CHAMPIONSHIPS on Friday, May 15, at 2 
p.m. and Saturday, May 16, at 1 p.m. 
(Homewood). 

Tennts—Johns Hopkins vs. WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, April 25 (Homewood at 
2 p.m.); Loyota on Tuesday, April 28 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.); MARYLAND on 


Thursday, April 30 (Homewood at 3 p.m.) ; 
WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 2 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednesday, May 
6 (away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on Satur- 
day, May 9 (Homewood at 2 p.m.). 
Gotr—Johns_ Hopkins vs. LoYoLa on 
Wednesday, April 29 (away); MARYLAND 
on Thursday, April 30 (away); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Wednesday, May 6 (Mt. 
Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 p.m.); 
MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Tuesday, 
May 12 (Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 
8:30 a.m.); MIDDLE ATLANTIC CHAMPION- 
SHIPS on Saturday, May 16 at the Louviers 
Course of the Du Pont Country Club in 
Newark, Delaware (time to be announced). 


COMMENCEMENT 


CoMMENCEMENT Exercises—The annual 
graduation exercises will be held on Tues- 
day, June 9, at 10 a.m. on the Homewood 
campus. Details will be announced. 


TELEVISION 

Jouns Hopkins FILE 7—SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 
“The Forgotten Land,” an investigation 
of pre-Columbian exploration; suNDAY, 
MAY 8, “Weather by Satellite,” with 
George S. Benton, professor of civil en- 
gineering and geography, Sigmund Fritz, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, and William 
Kellogg, Rand Corporation; suNDAY, MAY 
10, “ Four for the Show,” with barber shop 
quartets and the Chesapeake Chorus; 
SUNDAY, MAY 17, “‘The Great Awakening,” 
with Milton S. Eisenhower, president of the 
University, Sarah G. Blanding, president 
of Vassar College, Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, C. 
Scott Fletcher, president of the Fund for 
Adult Education, and Charles H. Percy, 
president of Bell and Howell; sunpDay, MAY 
24, “Tissue Culture,” with George O. Gey, 
associate professor of surgery; SUNDAY, 
MAY 31, ‘The Paper Tiger,” with Paul M. 
Linebarger, professor of Asiatic politics 
(sas). 
(Originating in the studios of w4Jz-'v, 
Baltimore, and broadcast over stations of 
the American Broadcasting Company net- 
work; check local newspapers for time of 
broadcast in your city.) 


FOR THE RECORD 


Atumni Meetincs—During the month of 


April, Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., trustee of 
the University, spoke to alumni groups in 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
G. Wilson Shaffer, dean of the Homewood 
schools, was guest speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Up-State New York Alumni 
Association in Schenectady. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Operations RESEARCH AND Systems En- 


GINEERING—A special course for business, 
industrial, and government personnel will 
be held at Homewood, June 8-19. (Further 
information can be obtained by contacting 
Robert H. Roy, Dean, School of Engineer- 
ing.) 


EXHIBITIONS 


Art Exurpition—The work of Liz Whitney 


Quisgard will be displayed in the Medical 
Residence Hall, Broadway and McElderry 
Street, from 2 to 5 p.m., through June 1. 
Open to the public without charge. 


Oceanica—An exhibition relating to the 


lands of the south seas. Open to the public 
without charge. (Evergreen House, 4545 
North Charles Street, from 2 to 5 p.m., 
through June 30.) 
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‘Tee great glory of America’s privately supported 


colleges and universities lies in their independence. 


It is independence which enables them to serve all 


men, not merely a few; which assures us of research 


and learning free from bias and directed toward a 


single goal: the discovery of truth and knowledge, 


made available to all. This is truly free enterprise in 


education. It is through such enterprise that our civ- 


ilization has its best hopes for survival and advance. 


How can we be sure that American edu- 
cation stays free? By providing the sup- 
port, in dollars, which insures that our 
schools need become beholden to no one 
agency or group; support which is the 
firm foundation on which education can 
continue to stand free. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 

















